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DEP ® cillZENS' bullETiN 

the changing of the guard 


from commissioner costie.... 

This issue gives me an opportunity to 
share with you some thoughts on where we've 
been and where we're going, and to express 
my personal appreciation for the support 
you have given both to the Department and 
to me. 

The Department of Environmental Protec¬ 
tion is a little more than three years old, 
but it has come a long way in that short 
time. A change in administration provides 
a good opportunity to see where we have 
been and where, I believe, the future lies 
for resource management and pollution con¬ 
trol efforts in Connecticut. 

We have made progress. First of all, in 
organizing to deal with the state's prob¬ 
lems, we have made a good start in consoli¬ 
dating very complicated resource management 
and pollution control programs into highly 
integrated operating divisions (Environmen¬ 
tal Quality for pollution control, and 


Conservation and Preservation for resource 
management). This has not only provided 
better service to the public, but it has 
also resulted in a substantial cost savings 
to the state. In fact, were it not for 
the efficiencies achieved through integra¬ 
tion and improved management, the Depart¬ 
ment would not have been able to even begin 
to meet the mandates of the 137 new state 
laws which the legislature has enacted 
since 1971. (During this same period, we 
were authorized to hire only 46 permanent 
new state-funded personnel). 

Second, we have tightened the management 
of our natural resources (particularly our 
parks and forests, and other land under 
the Department's administrative control), 
and our efforts to clean up our air and 
water have begun to produce visible results. 
We have achieved this with the continued 
cooperation of Connecticut's business and 
industrial community, (continued on page 2) 


to commissioner gill 


Governor Ella Grasso has appointed 
Joseph N. Gill to serve as Commissioner of 
the Department of Environmental Protection 
for a term of four years, beginning 
March 1, 1975. Mr. Gill will succeed 
Douglas M. Costie who has held the post 
since July of 1973. 

In announcing her choice for this key 
assigment, the Governor cited Commissioner 
Gill's length of experience and many out¬ 
standing achievements in environmental 
protection and the preservation of 
Connecticut's natural resources. 

Commissioner Gill was Commissioner of 
Agriculture from 1955 to 1959, when he 
became the first Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture and Natural Resources. In this capa¬ 
city, he directed the consolidation of 
virtually all of Connecticut's natural 
resource agencies into one overall depart¬ 
ment. Following the merge of administrative 
functions, Commissioner Gill undertook to 
construct an integrated framework of goals 
and objectives for retaining Connecticut's 
environmental quality. 


Among the accomplishments attributed to 
the Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources under his leadership were: 
development of the Conservation Commission 
movement; creation of the nationally 
heralded open space program; Public Act 490; 
the 325 million dollar Clean Water Program 
which has resulted in a drastic improvement 
in the quality of the lakes, streams, and 
groundwaters within the state; regulation 
of tidal wetlands; a multi-faceted flood 
protection program; acquisition of more 
than twenty-two thousand acres of land 

(continued on page 5) 
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But this is no time to let up on our 
efforts. In the face of the state's pre¬ 
sent serious problems, some retrenchment 
in the commitment of financial resources 
appears inevitable. Needed expansion and 
strengthening of programs may have to be 
deferred for a year or more. It will, how¬ 
ever, be senseless and costly to tear down 
what has been built. Indeed, in the long 
run, it will cost more to put the present 
base back in place and to move forward 
from there. 

We must also now face the most crucial 
environmental issue of all - land use. It 
is becoming increasingly obvious that, 
even with application of the most rigorous 
air and water quality standards, the envir¬ 
onment can be nickel-and-dimed to death by 
constant chipping away at the basic 
resource - the land. 

Our air and water legislation and pro¬ 
grams — greatly strengthened by federal 
mandates — are forcing us to deal with 
land use issues in a somewhat piecemeal 
fashion. The Connecticut Plan of Conser¬ 
vation and Development represents a first 
attempt by the state to deal with the 
issue as a whole. Yet there is an entire 
body of issues that are closely intertwined 
with land use, and must be dealt with in 
any attempt to solve our problems — energy, 
transportation, general economic well-being. 

Looming as an issue of increasing impor¬ 
tance is the maintenance of a healthy 
Connecticut agricultural community. The 
recommendations of the Governor's Task 
Force address the problems agriculture is 
facing, and deserve strong public support. 

The people, I believe, are far ahead of 
the politicians. There is wide and grow¬ 
ing public support for grappling with land 
use problems. Public concern for clean 
air and water and for wise resource manage¬ 
ment has not abated, even in the context 
of some of our recent national problems 
such as last winter's oil embargo. Many 
people, however, are shaken by the tone of 
hysteria that inevitably accompanies such 
crises, and they wonder about government's 
commitment to what has been done and remains 
to be achieved. In the face of deep public 
disenchantment with government, not only 
because of Watergate but also because of 
a national political leadership vacuum in 
recent years, it will take wise and dedi¬ 
cated leadership that demonstrates its 
concern for the present and future quality 
of life to restore public confidence in our 
political processes. In the meantime, 
the public is watching for that wise and 
rational leadership in environmental as 
well as other matters. 


There are five benchmarks that I believe 
will demonstrate the strength of Connecti¬ 
cut's concern for its environment. 

SUPPORT 

Support — political and financial — 
for the level of services necessary to pro¬ 
vide quality resource management. Our 
parks and forests, our hunting, fishing, 
and boating facilities are strained by the 
demands of greatly increased use, which 
show every sign of escalating drastically 
within the next few years. Overstrain 
leads to deterioration, and deterioration 
is expensive to correct. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO TOWNS 

We need a step-up in the help now given 
to our hard-pressed municipalities, which 
are daily facing development decisions in¬ 
volving difficult technical issues such as 
soil capacity, groundwater flow, bedrock, 
etc. Town officials often don't have the 
professional training and resources neces¬ 
sary to judge these issues adequately, and 
few towns can afford to employ a mix of 
full-time staff with training in soils 
science, geology, hydrology, and so on — 
skills that are in great demand and command 
relatively high salaries in today's job 
market. Yet this kind of input is essential 
to sound development where environmental 
conditions are marginal; often site limita¬ 
tions can be overcome by good advance 
planning and design. This prevents costly 
after-the-fact fix-ups. 

LAND ACQUISITION AND OPEN SPACE 

In some parts of the state, land is be¬ 
ing gobbled up at staggering rates. Some 
once-rural towns are now suburbs, and many 
towns have experienced growth rates of 100% 
over the past five to ten years. Even with 
today's slumping economy and rising infla¬ 
tion, the land acquisition program should 
be stepped up. Land isn't going to get 
any cheaper, and we should be picking up 
vital pieces on a regular basis (before 
prices escalate even more) if we are to 
ensure an adequate land base to support 
our present and future recreational and 
open space needs. 

CONTINUED PROTECTION OF OUR WETLANDS 

Continued protection of our wetlands — 
both tidal and inland — is a must. 
Approximately 25% of our land area is 
classified as wetland by statute. (Tidal 
wetlands are those areas, less than one 
foot above extreme high water, that are 
capable of growing certain plant species; 
inland wetlands are those with certain soil 
characteristics.) these areas are signifi¬ 
cant for numerous reasons, expecially for 
hydrological and flood control value and 
their role as breeding ground or habitat 
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for numerous plant and animal species. 
Connecticut's wetland protection laws do 
not say "no activities in wetlands." Rather 
they require that certain activities be 
carried out according to conditions deter¬ 
mined by the proper regulatory agency to 
be reasonable and necessary for specific 
sites. 

The state has already lost more than 
half of its tidal wetlands and — as subur¬ 
ban development spreads from town to town— 
its inland wetlands are increasingly 
threatened. Both the state and individual 
towns have experienced numerous difficulties 
; in administering the wetlands statutes, 
primarily due to lack of staff resources 
at both state and town levels. Retreating 
from protection of our wetlands is not 
the answer. 


This issue will be with us as long as New 
England is highly dependent on fossil 
fuel imported from other parts of the 
country or the world. 

Our most severe air pollution problem 
continues to be transportation-related. 
Industrial pollutants are under control 
(Connecticut expects to meet federal health 
standards, and will be the only comparably 
industrialized state to do so), but the 
state is under federal direction to adopt 
transportation control plans that will 
reduce emissions from motor vehicle traffic. 

The only long-term solution is provision 
of effective and energy-efficient mass 
transit systems, particularly to relieve 
commuter traffic, a major part of the 
problem. Closely linked to this issue are 
the related ones of indirect sources and 


The state must provide the resources to 
do the job properly. In the long run, 
this will be much more cost-efficient for 
the state, since unsuitable development 
in ecologically fragile areas can cause 
problems (such as water pollution or 
downstream flooding) that are expensive 
to correct through structural solutions 
such as sewering or building flood control 
projects. 

STRONG POLLUTION ABATEMENT PROGRAMS 


nondegradation (see April and June/July 
Bulletin issues for an explanation of the 
state's indirect source regulation.) 

o Water pollution control 

Although the state's construction 
program for municipal sewage treatment fac¬ 
ilities was slowed by changes in federal 
law, that program is now moving ahead as 
federal funds are being made available to 

the states for construction grants. 
Sewers, however, are just too 


Support for continued strong 
pollution abatement programs is 
a must. Connecticut has turned 
the corner in cleaning up its 



expensive an investment to be 
randomly committed. Yet we face 
that possibility increasingly as 
unplanned development takes 
place where the host conditions 


air and water and in providing 
a sound economic and environmen¬ 
tal alternative to wasteful and 
dirty burn-or-bury approaches to solid 
waste disposal. We have done so while 
simultaneously providing a real margin for 
industrial growth that puts the state in a 
sound economic position. The major capital 
expenditures in both air and water pollution 
control have already been made by business 
and industry, and future emphasis will 
shift to inspection and maintenance to be 
sure that the investments already made 
are not being wasted through improper 
operation. 

But there are several fronts on which we 
must continue to move forward. Special 
interest groups, expecting a slackening in 
public interest, will always be ready to 
actively assert their claims, They may 

well succeed if the public does not demon¬ 
strate its continuing concern and support. 

o Air pollution control 

Attempts have been made, and are con¬ 
tinuing, to force relaxation of the health 
standards set by the state (which are 
identical to the national standards) for 
certain air pollutants such as sulfur 
oxides. The attempts are generally based 
on economic claims, and these claims do 
not stand up under hard, balanced analysis. 


are unreceptive to proper conn 
struction and operation of septic 
systems. These systems are increasingly 
installed where they simply cannot work 
properly. 

Each year, between 15,000 and 20,000 
septic systems fail in Connecticut. In some 
cases, "old age" is the cause; of greater 
concern are the cases involving poor design, 
faulty installation, or limitations imposed 
by the host conditions: poor soil types, 
high water tables due to inadequate 
permeability, bedrock. Especially disturb¬ 
ing is the fact that septic system failures 
have been on the rise in relatively "new" 
developments (e.g., in one recently 
surveyed town, there are 200 - 300 failures, 
the bulk of which are in developments which 
are less than seven years old). 

In many of these cases, adequate design 
and installation precautions could have 
prevented the failure and the ensuing 
financial burden imposed on the unlucky 
homeowner. (Where on-site correction is 
possible, it can cost the homeowner from a 
few hundred dollars to several thousand; 
where sewers are required, it can run the 
homeowner from two thousand to six thousand 
dollars to be connected, depending on the 
density of housing.) 
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As critical to the state is the necessity 
of shouldering the enormous costs of cor¬ 
recting the subsequent public health hazards. 
DEP water quality personnel can reel off a 
list of millions of dollars worth of facili¬ 
ties (plant capacity and sewer lines) they 
never would have built if towns had been 
willing or able to require adequate 
septic systems. 

DEP is now in the process of proposing, 
jointly with the Department of Health, a 
thorough revision of the present Public 
Health Code provisions governing septic 
systems. The Code would be adopted as DEP 
regulations so that we can then delegate 
certain parts of our authority to towns in 
order to put some teeth into local efforts 
to avoid expensive sewering programs and 
to protect the consumer. 



o Solid Waste Management 

The state has taken a gigantic step 
in creating the Connecticut Resource 
Recovery Authority to recover valuable 
resources from garbage and turn what has 
traditionally been an expensive liability 
into an asset. CRRA has already let con¬ 
tracts for the construction of the first 
facility to serve nine towns and is speed¬ 
ing up its schedule in several other parts 
of the state, but many towns are facing 
the need to find interim solutions until 
the Authority is able to handle their wastes. 

Too many landfills have less than five 
years' space remaining and a substantial 
number have only 12 - 36 months of useful 
life. As better sites and disposal methods 
are found, many old landfills can be shut 
down; but they often continue to be major 
sources of pollution to ground or surface 
water. Leachates from these sites can 
contaminate aquifers and thus make useless 
potential future water supply sources. The 
state must continue to do its best to help 
towns solve their disposal problems in the 
most environmentally and economically sound 
way possible. If we don't, we will pay 
the price in the future. - 4 


There is no question — we must have a 
healthy economy. We must also have a 
healthy environment. In the past three 
years we have demonstrated that the two 
are indeed compatible. A delicate balance 
is required. It's not impossible to main¬ 
tain — but we must not panic and tip the 
scales unduly. We must keep the long terra 
picture in mind. We cannot afford to lose 
what we have gained. 

The accomplishments to date have been 
impressive. The challenges remaining are 
equally so. However — 

- We're making steady progress. 


- As air and water pollution are abated, 
additional air and water resources become 
available for future use, thereby creating 
a margin for growth — growth that will 
need careful and wise planning and 
direction. 

- The fastest growing "movement" in Conn¬ 
ecticut is the "planned growth" movement,, 
and this will sharpen the debate on tax 
reform and statewide land use planning. 
And here, ultimately, is where the action 
must be. 

- More than three million people are in¬ 
creasingly looking to state government to 
protect and enhance the three-million 
plus acres on which they live and which j 
they expect to furnish their livelihood 
and help satisfy their growing demands 
for quality recreation. 

One final note. DEP could not have ac¬ 
complished its progress to date without the 
dedication, high standards of professional 
accomplishment, and long, unpaid hours of 
service on the part of its staff - a staff 
of which Connecticut citizens can be proud. 

I have enjoyed the past three years. 



COMMISSIONER GILL (continued ) 

in many categories such as park land, 
forest land, hunting and fishing areas 
and other sites having strategic importance 
i for recreation or natural area preservation. 
These include Barn Island, Stonington, 

Bluff Point in Groton, the Bartlett Arbore¬ 
tum in Stamford, Talcott Mountain in West 
Hartford and twenty-one miles of railroad 
right-of-way between Middletown and Old 
Saybrook along the Connecticut River. 

Commissioner Gill also, in 1968, 
established the first Gateway Advisory 
Committee for the preservation of the 
lower Connecticut River. This committee 
of local officials and citizens worked 
with the state and federal governments 
in considering the establishment of a 
national recreation area. Their work led 
to P.A. 73-349, the act establishing the 
present Connecticut River Gateway Zone. 

The first Statewide Comprehensive Out¬ 
door Recreation Plan was formulated under 
his administration and he was a prime par¬ 
ticipant in the Connecticut Interregional 
Planning Program which produced the first 
statewide plan for the conservation and 
development of Connecticut's natural 
resources. 



NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 

"We Care About Wildlife Habitat" will be 
the theme for the 38th annual National 
Wildlife Week, March 16 to 22. The Nation¬ 
al Wildlife Federation, a 3.5 million mem¬ 
ber conservation organization, sponsors the 
event with its state affiliates each year. 

This year's theme focuses on the vital 
relationship between widlife and its 
habitat. Protection of habitat is the key 
to healthy, abundant wildlife populations 
and loss of habitat is the foremost reason 
animals find themselves on the endangered 
species list. Many wildlife habitats are 
now thoughtlessly lost through man's un¬ 
planned growth and development. 


Perhaps the most significant initiative 
attributable to Commissioner Gill was the 
creation of the Governor's Committee to 
develop an Environmental Policy for 
Connecticut. The recommendations of the 
150-person task force led to the creation 
of the Department of Environmental Protec¬ 
tion in 1971. 

A native of New Mexico, the new com¬ 
missioner received a B.A. degree from the 
State University before going on to study 
for two years at the George Washington 
University School of Law and two years at 
the American Institute of Banking in New 
York. Following three years of service in 
the Pacific theater during the second 
world war, Mr. Gill decided to forego a 
career in banking for one which would en¬ 
able him to live and work in a more rural 
and natural environment. He chose to 
become a poultry farmer in Mansfield, 
Connecticut, a business which he conducted 
successfully until 1957. 

Since 1971, Commissioner Gill has served 
as Mayor of the Town of Mansfield. During 
this period he has continued his interest 
and concern for the environment as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Center 
for the Environment and Man, and Joshua's 
Tract Conservation Land Trust. 

- George Russell 


Habitat is not just the place where an 
animal lives. It includes all the things 
an animal needs to continue living. The 
four basic requirements of habitat are 
food, water, cover for protection, and a 
place to raise young. 

According to National Wildlife Federation 
President Thomas Kimball, "There are many 
things all of us can do to improve habitat 
right where we live. It's amazing, for 
example, how a few new plantings in a 
backyard can pay dividends for wildlife as 
well as people. But Wildlife Week has an 
even larger goal. We all have to raise our 
level of consciousness and be concerned 
about the broad habitat problems facing 
wildlife. It is not going to be easy and 
it is going to take careful planning of 
our use of land. 

President Franklin D. Roosewelt proclaimed 
the first National Wildlife Week which the 
National Wildlife Federation sponsored in 
1938. In that first observance, the 
emphasis was also on the preservation of 
wildlife habitat. 
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DEP CONSERVATION OFFICERS 


A special force of 45 men patrols 
Connecticut’s 169 towns to enforce hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, trapping, boating and snow- 
mobiling laws - the DEP Conservation Officers. 

These Conservation Officers combine 
the skills of a naturalist, detective, 
public speaker and negotiator in their 
varied activities. 

Conservation Officers are assigned to 
one of five DEP regional offices where 
they may patrol anywhere from four to 13 
towns. CO's are empowered to enforce all 
fish and game, boating and recreation laws, 
all of the state's motor vehicle laws 
when they are violated in conjunction 
with a wildlife law, and certain criminal 
laws. When their investigations involve 
crimes beyond those involving wildlife, 
they oftern work with State Police. 

All CO's are trained in the basics of 
law enforcement at a special month-long 
course at the Connecticut Police Academy 
where they gain a background in investiga¬ 
tive techniques, rules of evidence, laws 
of arrest, use of firearms, and other 
related techniques of enforcement. 

In addition to checking sportsmen 
for proper hunting or fishing licenses, 
legal harvest of game and equipment, 
and enforcing the above-mentioned laws, a 
Conservation Officer helps stock trout, 
liberates pheasants, checks wood duck 
nesting boxes and repairs them when 
necessary, helps in wildlife inventories, 
and in planting areas for wildlife. 

He negotiates leases with private 
landowners in his patrol area to open 
these lands to hunting or fishing by the 
public. He is also an occasional guest 
speaker for hunting groups, Scouts or schools. 

The booklet of hunting and fishing regu¬ 
lations, available from any town clerk's 
office or DEP, lists all of the Conservation 
Officers' home telephone numbers, and these 
dedicated men may get calls anytime during 
the day on any number of subjects, from 
people curious about fishing laws to those 
with raccoon or skunk problems, or — 
occasionally — with tips about potentially 
illegal activities. 

Suspects are often caught on the basis 
of these tips, but much surveillance and 
investigation may be necessary before an 
arrest can be made. 

The six officers in the Marine Region, 


along Long Island Sound, for instance, 
often receive complaints or tips about 
lobster poaching. Some complaints are so 
vague they are useless. Other times, 
an amateur lobsterman will claim someone 
has stolen his pots, when, in fact, they 
were not weighted down enough and drifted 
away with a strong tide or stormy wind. 



But there is plenty of illegal lobster- 
ing. Professional thieves will steal 
lobsters from another man's pots, 
occasionally destroying the expensive pots 
in the process. 

Fishermen who take short lobsters, those 
less than three and three-sixteenths of an 
inch from the rear of the eye socket to 
the end of the carapace, are another 
problem. Marine region officers carry 
C-shaped, cast brass measuring tools 
(called lobster gauges) so they can quickly 
determine if a lobster is below the 
required length. 

Surveillance is usually required to 
catch lobster poachers in the act. 

Conservation Officers are also some¬ 
times tipped off to jacklighters — game 
thieves who shoot deer at night after 
temporarily blinding them with bright 
lights. 

Donald DeBella, a CO supervisor in 
Region Three, said many jackers boast of 
their crimes, taking a perverse pride 
in slaughtering deer who are powerless to 
escape. Acquaintances of these men will 
sometimes call a Conservation Officer 
in disgust to report the braggart. 
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A tip of evidence of jacking may lead 
to nights of surveillance as CO's wait 
for the suspects to strike again. CO's 
ordinarily work alone, but are assigned 
in pairs on jacking cases, because of 
(the obvious danger of approaching armed 
|men at night. 


PFD’s must be U.S. Coast Guard approved 
life vests, jackets or floatation cushions 
depending on the size of the boat. Too 
often, boaters have no such devices on 
board. Even worse, they may rely on 
cushions that are so old and worn they 
no longer float. 


To get a conviction, a Conservation 
Officer must catch the suspect with a 
weapon. Jackers often know this and will 
Ishoot at a deer, douse the lights and 
[flee. They return later, unarmed, to 
pick up the carcass. 

The penalties for jacklighting can be 
(stiff — a fine, possible imprisonment, 
confiscation of the weapon, loss of 
hunting license, loss of driver*s 
license and confiscation of car if it was 
used to commit the crime, 

The Conservation Officers spend much 
of their time during the summer en¬ 
forcing recreational boating laws. Fail- 
lure to register a motor boat, or to mark 
lit properly, are the most common offenses. 
Another common safety violation, which 
may seem like a technical matter to 
some, is a serious safety hazard to 
CO's — many people fail to carry the 
proper number of personal floatation 
'devices (PFD's). 


Conservation Officers usually work 
weekends, and often work split shifts, 
morning and evening, depending on the 
investigations or particular problems of 
the season. 

It is a diverse job, working with 
diverse people, in all kinds of weather. 
It is a challenging job, requiring 
initiative and quick decisions by men 
who must almost always act on their own, 
learning to rely on their own judgment. 

Men attracted to the job are usually 
sportsmen, who've spent much of their 
free time outdoors. Often, they have 
tried other jobs before settling into a 
career as a Conservation Officer. But 
those other jobs, confined within four 
walls and a rigid daily schedule, did 
not offer them the personal satisfaction 
that the challenges of being a Conserva¬ 
tion Officer provide almost daily. 

- Renee Stepno 



Until March 25, orders are being accepted 
at the Pachaug State Nursery for "wildlife 
buffer bunches" to be planted in the spring. 

DEP's Forestry Unit offers these tree 
and shrub seedlings to Connecticut homeowners 
who would like to attract and feed wildlife. 

Each bunch has 20 conifer seedlings, 
usually white pine and white spruce, and 
30 shrub seedlings of several species. All 
are grown at the state nursery in Voluntown. 
The evergreens provide cover for small 
animals and the shrubs provide seeds or 
berries for food, 
i 

i 

| The price of a bunch of 50 seedlings is 
$7,00, which includes the cost of direct 
mailing. The plants are eight to sixteen 
inches high, and each is labelled and 
comes with planting instructions. They 
are shipped in April. The seedlings are 
suitable for anyone with a quarter acre 
or more of open land and will attract 
songbirds, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small animals often seen as "urban 
wildlife", as well as species found in 
rural areas. 


Ornamental plantings would include using 
the seedlings individually instead of in 
groups or using them immediately around 
a house. 

Homeowners are urged to place their 
orders early, since orders are processed 
as they arrive. Last year, many late 
applicants were disappointed when the stock 
sold out early. 

Landowners with larger planting areas 
may also purchase from the state nursery 
a variety of species for Christmas tree, 
forestry or wildlife purposes. The mini¬ 
mum order is for 250 seedlings at the rate 
of $34 per 1,000 seedlings. 

Order forms and information are available 
from the DEP regional headquarters: Region 
I, P.0. Box 161, Pleasant Valley, 06063, 
tel. 379-0771; Region II, Judd Hill Road, 
Middlebury, 06762, tel. 758-1753; Region III, 
Box 150A, East Hampton, 06424, tel. 295-9523; 
or Region IV, State Forest Nursery, RFD I, 
Voluntown, 06384, tel. 376-2513. Information 
also available at the State Forester's Office, 
DEP Room 260, Tel. 566-5348. 


DEP has two restrictions on the seed¬ 
lings: they may not be used for ornamental 

plantings and they may not be re-sold. 


First come, first served, so don't be 
disappointed if supplies are depleted. 
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STATE ACTIVISTS HONORED 


Eight Environmental Achievement Awards, 
the highest awards given by EPA regional 
offices, were given to New England 
individuals and organizations at the 
agency's annual citizens’ briefing. 

Two Connecticut residents were honored; 
Charlotte Kitowski and the Southern New 
England Telephone Company, 

Charlotte Kitowski became actively 
involved in environmental issues in 
1969 when Interstate 291 was proposed 
to be built around Hartford and through 
the Hartford MDC reservoirs. At that 
time, she organized and became chair¬ 
person of the Committee to Save the 
Reservoirs. The Committee, which 
later broadened to focus on all of 
1-291, succeeded in halting the construction 
of the highway through the reservoirs, 
and other portions of the highway are now 
under serious reconsideration, Mrs, 

Kitowski also chairs the Advisory Group 
for the citizen participation aspects 
of the Department of Transportation's 
Unified Work Program for the Capitol 
Region. "Mrs. Kitowski's actions proved 
that responsible public participation can 
be the keystone of our environmental 
efforts" said EPA Administrator McGlennon. 



telephone 


Southern New England Telephone Company's 
environmental programs include a carpool 
program for employees, which provides 
free reserved parking for carpools with 
four or more company riders. The program 
has taken more than 500 cars off the 
roads each day and has led to an annual 
fuel savings in excess of 215,000 gallons 
of gasoline. The company has a success¬ 
ful commuter bus program which now 
attracts more than 350 riders. In 
addition, SNET requires that all of its 
motor vehicles, the largest fleet in 
Connecticut, meet the California emission 
standards, which are the most stringent 
in the nation. SNET also recycles more 
than 1,000 tons of paper a year--not 
including a telephone book recycling 
program which will involve the collection 
of more than a half million directories 
by the end of this year. "Southern 
New England Telephone Company sets an out¬ 
standing example of corporate responsi¬ 
bility needed to improve the quality of our 
environment" said Mr. McGlennon. 

Other award winners were: Martin 
Johnson, Vermont Agency of Environmental 
Conservation; Paul Bofinger, Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests; John Cole, editor of the Maine 
Times; Alden Cousins, Massachusetts 
Bureau of Solid Waste Disposal; John 
Cook, Massachusetts Audubon Society; 

The Patriot Ledger newspaper (Quincy, MA); 
Harold Ward, Ecology Action for Rhode Island 
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